ALEXANDRIAN   AND   ROMAN   MEDICINE
The Byzantine Compilers
According to Gibbon the second century, in which Galen
lived, was the most happy and prosperous period in the history
of the world. Nevertheless, after two centuries of peace, the
Roman Empire was already heading for a falL Barbarian
invaders were appearing on every side : the Goths, the Vandals,
and the Huns. Although the noble and enlightened emperor
Marcus Aurelius delayed the period of decline and fall by
fighting and by diplomacy, and although Constantine postponed
the final dissolution of the empire by transferring his capital
from Rome to Byzantium (Constantinople), the final crash in
the fifth century was inevitable. During the years which elapsed
between the death of Galen and the collapse of Roman authority,
medicine was kept alive by a series of learned physicians who,
although possessed of little originality, earned the gratitude of
posterity by collecting and transcribing much of the work of
their predecessors which might otherwise have been irretrievably
lost.1
One of the first of these compilers was ORIBASIUS (A.D. 325-403),
physician to the much-maligned Emperor Julian (the Apostate)*
Julian was the last of the Roman emperors to oppose Christianity
and to uphold the old world of Greek civilization. Oribasius,
like Galen, was a native of Pergamos. An industrious scholar, he
wrote a digest of medicine and surgery in seventy books, of which
twenty-five remain* These are well preserved in the French
translation of Daremberg (1860), in six volumes. Oribasius was
careful to quote the exact sources of his information, and this
gives his work a special value as the mirror of a literature which
might easily have been lost. He also prepared a synopsis for
the use of his son, and a popular treatise, the Euporista^ containing
medical advice and hints on first-aid. To Oribasius we are in*
debted for our knowledge of ANTYLLUS (second century), who
treated aneurysm by ligation above and below the lesion, and
who described tracheotomy.
Another Byzantine writer, who lived in the sixth century, was
AETIUS, of Arnida, a city on the River Tigris, and, like two other
authors to whom we shall presently refer, he was of the Christian
faith. This is reflected in his teaching, as he did not hesitate to
1 E. T. Withington, Medical History from the Earliest Times, 1894, p. 129
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